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Virgil's story of the affair between Aeneas and Dido is one of the most powerful and moving 
ever told. But it is more than just a story of unhappy love, for Aeneas and Dido are more than 
adolescent lovers. Both have experienced the loss and destruction of home and family, both 
have suffered exile and struggled to make a new start. Both are rulers and leaders with 
responsibilities and obligations to others. In view of the similarity in their situations it is 
natural that they should be attracted to each other. Moreover, he is handsome and she is 
beautiful: both are lonely and vulnerable. So, inevitably, they fall in love and, for a while, 
they are happy. But in the end the very elements which drew them together make it 
impossible for them to enjoy a permanent union. They both have important parts to play in 
history, he as the first founder of Rome and she as the founder of Carthage. 

Aeneas happier than Dido? 

It is all too easy, especially when reading Aeneid Book 4 out of context, to focus on the 
sufferings of Dido and to ignore those of Aeneas or even blame him for Dido' s death. Dido is 
certainly a victim of circumstances and the gods. Virgil avoids the easy and comforting 
solution, for he does not present her death as something which Dido has deserved or which 
she has brought on herself. The good as well as the bad must die, the innocent as well as the 
guilty. 

The unhappiness which leads to her suicide is the result of the intervention of the gods. 
Jupiter removes the instinctive hostility of the Carthaginian for the future Romans and the 
new queen's wariness of strangers. Venus, anxious for the happiness of her son, goes further 
and ensures that Dido will fall in love with Aeneas. Juno, the protecting goddess of Dido and 
Carthage, neglects the immediate problems of her charges not because of any fault of theirs 
but because she has her eyes on events in the distant past and future of which Dido knows 
nothing. As the situation develops Dido's death becomes inevitable. 

Aeneas lives on. But the fact that he does his duty does not bring him any personal reward or 
happiness. From the moment that he left Troy he tried to discover the will of the gods and 
fulfil his role in their plans. When his goal is in sight the goddess Juno intervenes to drive 
him off course and bring him to Carthage. His mother, the goddess Venus, pushes him 
towards Dido but cruelly denies him the affection and comfort that he has lacked since the 
death of his father. No sooner has he found love and happiness with Dido than Jupiter 
intervenes again to call him back to his duty. He obeys the call but goes unwillingly and 
leaves the woman he loves for an uncertain future. Later in his journey to the Underworld he 
finds the dead Dido reunited with her loving husband Sychaeus. He continues to struggle and 
suffer for a cause he can but dimly understand. He will die: long before Rome is founded. 



Virgil presents human life as a life of pain, sadness and struggle illumined only for brief 
moments by joy in the companionship of a feast, a hunt or a conversation. But in the Aeneid 
individual human suffering is set in a wider perspective. Aeneas and Dido are not just 
figments of the poet's imagination but figures of history. Although the story is set at the very 
beginning of the historical period, Virgil is not concerned with the past for its own sake but 
with the making of history and the creation of the present. The present age, i.e. the Roman 
world of the Augustan Age, is what it is because of the actions, sacrifices and suffering of 
earlier generations. Only the present can make sense of the past and give it meaning. 

Odysseus and women 

Like all great literature the Aeneid raises questions and prompts thought rather than offers 
easy solutions. It is also a many sided poem which can be read in a variety of ways. It was the 
poet's intention, according to the Roman scholar Servius, to imitate Homer and to praise 
Augustus through his ancestors. 

Homer was by common consent the greatest of the Greek poets and his Odyssey and Iliad 
together had defined for all time what an epic poem should be in terms of style, technique and 
content. They set a pattern for others to follow and a standard for them to match. The 
Odyssey tells of the return home of the Greek hero Odysseus after the fall of Troy. His 
journey is contemporary with and parallel to that of Aeneas. 

Three times in its course Odysseus becomes involved with a beautiful woman. First there is 
the sorceress Circe. She begins badly by turning Odysseus' men into swine but the hero, with 
the assistance of the god Hermes, outwits her. They become lovers and Odysseus stays with 
her for a year before going off to visit the underworld. Later, after the loss of his men, 
Odysseus is shipwrecked on the island of the nymph Calypso. She falls deeply in love with 
Odysseus and refuses to help him leave her, until Zeus sends Hermes to persuade her. But 
during his stay with Calypso the hero was her lover. Finally, there is Nausicaa. Again 
Odysseus has been shipwrecked and meets a beautiful, human princess. There are many 
indications that she would be willing to become his wife but this time he declines to become 
involved. It is to the family of Nausicaa that Odysseus tells the story of his wanderings. 

The poetry of unhappy love 

These three episodes are all variations on a single typical story. Because of the authority of 
the Homeric epics this type of episode becomes an expected part of an epic poem. It appears 
again in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, perhaps the most influential epic after from 
those of Homer. (It was written some 450 years after Homer, and some 250 years before 
Virgil). He uses the basic form, briefly, in his account of Jason and Hypsipyle and their love 
affair on the island of Lemnos. But Apollonius then makes this basic story into the major 
episode of the epic in his account of the love affair of Jason and Medea. He introduces 



some important and original variation. In the traditional version, the love affairs of the hero 
are casual. They delay the hero from the accomplishment of his mission. Medea, however, is 
not an obstacle to Jason's mission but the essential means to its accomplishment. When Jason 
leaves he does not desert Medea but takes her with him. Again this is an inversion of the 
normal pattern. But the affair is doomed to end tragically, as every reader of the Medea of 
Euripides is aware. In the course of his narrative Apollonius traces the development and 
growth of Medea's love for Jason. 

In the Hellenistic period in which he was writing, love was a popular and important theme. 
There was a large number of short epic poems which dealt almost exclusively with the 
emotions, especially the unhappy love of mythological characters. This type of poetry was 
popular at Rome in the generation before Virgil and is best exemplified by Catullus' Ariadne 
and Theseus (64). Love became one of the most important subjects of poetry in Virgil's time 
and contemporary elegists like Gallus, Propertius and Tibullus devoted most of their work to 
exploring the behaviour and various emotional states of lovers. In view of modern Romantic 
notions it is well to remember that for the ancients love rarely if ever brings happiness. It is a 
fire, a wound or a disease. It humiliates, dishonours and makes its victim wretched. It is likely 
to result in death. 

Surpassing the past 

This is the literary historical background which provides the framework of convention and 
expectation within which the story Aeneas and Dido is to be read. It is clear from the detailed 
points of similarity with the Homeric stories that Virgil is inviting comparison with his 
predecessor. That comparison will inevitably influence our reading. Virgil meets our 
expectations in making Dido fall in love with Aeneas, in making Aeneas the lover of Dido, in 
making the whole encounter an obstacle and delay to the accomplishment of Aeneas' mission 
and in making Aeneas finally leave her. What is unusual and therefore thrown into relief and 
made more significant is the fact that the hero himself falls in love and leaves unwillingly. 
Virgil is also influenced by Apollonius, as has been recognised since antiquity. He also takes 
the opportunity to write a detailed study of the growth and course of love and so brings the 
Homeric story into line with contemporary tastes and interests. Few would deny that Virgil is 
here competing with a host of famous predecessors and that he surpasses them all. 

Aeneas and Dido are not Virgil's creations. Before the Aeneid was written, there were a 
number of versions of their stories but no detailed and definitive account. Within limits Virgil 
had room to manoeuvre. Aeneas appeared as a minor character in the Iliad, as the only Trojan 
prince destined to survive the fall of Troy and already remarkable for his piety. In Virgil’s 
day It was accepted that he finally came to Italy, played his part In the events that led to the 
foundation of Rome and was the ultimate ancestor of the gens Iulia the family to which both 
Julius Caesar and Augustus belonged. So the reader of the Aeneid knows that Aeneas must 
leave Dido and that he did reach Italy. 



Dido's story was told by the historian Timaeus. She fled from Tyre and founded Carthage. 
When pressed to marry a local king (Iarbas), she pretended to build a funeral pyre for some 
ritual purpose and then committed suicide on it. Again the known facts make the suicide of 
Dido seem all the more inevitable. It is unfortunately not known whether anyone before 
Virgil had made Aeneas and Dido lovers. Naevius may have done so in his poem on the 
Punic Wars. But it was not an essential part of their stories. In the generation before Virgil, 
Varro had made Anna rather than Dido the lover of Aeneas. 

Dido, Queen of Carthage 

Virgil has developed these skeletal stories of the 'historical' figures into an epic story on the 
Homeric pattern. But there are still further dimensions to the characters of Aeneas and Dido 
which add to the complexity. Modern readers have sometimes felt that Virgil has made Dido 
into such a sympathetic figure that he has run the risk of making Aeneas into the villain of the 
piece. There is no doubt that Virgil does want the reader to sympathise with Dido. But to 
achieve that end he had to counteract certain Roman prejudices. Dido was a Carthaginian, the 
founder of the city state that was to become Rome's greatest enemy and which for a long time 
threatened, as no other enemy ever could, to destroy Rome. It is the memory of that war, of 
which Dido's dying curse was the 'origin', which makes her a more dangerous and sinister 
threat to Rome. That prejudice must counteract our pity for the suffering of a woman in love. 

But as well as the Carthaginian dimension to Dido's character there is another just as 
menacing. Dido is regina, the queen. The Romans were not familiar with queens, either as 
figures of history or literature, to the extent that we are. But for Romans of Virgil's generation 
the word regina evoked Cleopatra VII, the queen of Egypt. She had been the lover first of 
Julius Caesar and later of Mark Antony. The unabating propaganda put out by Maecenas and 
Augustus, the friends and patrons of Virgil, depicted her as a lustful monster bent on the 
destruction of Rome. She was declared a public enemy and, along with her reviled and 
shameful consort Mark Antony, she was defeated by Augustus at Actium. She committed 
suicide, when her plans were defeated. The associations of Dido with both Carthage and 
Cleopatra are essential and powerfully negative aspects of her character. 

Augustus not Antony 

Aeneas is an epic hero who commands our respect above all for his pietas, his sense of 
responsibility to his family, his country and his gods. He is remarkable for the possession of 
the social and cooperative virtues rather than the more Homeric competitive virtues. He is 
also the founder of Rome and of the gens Iulia. The Aeneicl was commissioned by Augustus 
who took a constant interest in its progress. When Virgil died, leaving the poem unfinished, 
he saw to its publication. That was possibly in 17 BC, the year of the Saecular Games which 
marked the beginning of a new age. Augustus was the 'founder' of this new phase in Rome's 
history, as Aeneas had been of the first phase. It seems likely that Virgil had always intended 
the publication of his poem to coincide with that event. 



Virgil sometimes presents Aeneas as a proto-type of Augustus by using a technique akin to 
allegory. But basically he just emphasises the 'family resemblance'. Aeneas is the ancestor of 
Augustus and that is enough, to Roman ways of thinking, to guarantee that they are men of 
the same type. It was quite normal to praise a man by reference to the glorious deeds of his 
ancestors. The family is more important than the individual and to praise one member is to 
praise another. But in view of this highly important connection between Aeneas and 
Augustus it seems all the more surprising that in the Dido episode Aeneas seems to play the 
Antony to Dido's Cleopatra. The fact that Julius Caesar had been her lover helps a little, and 
when Dido complains that she does not even have a son by Aeneas this may be Virgil's way, 
on some level, of obliquely rejecting the claim of Cleopatra that Caesar was the father of her 
child. But this is of secondary importance. 

The similarity between Dido-Aeneas and Cleopatra-Antony highlights the danger of the 
situation for both himself and for Rome. It also suggests that the union between Dido and 
Aeneas is simply wrong. But the real point lies not in the similarity but in the contrast 
between Aeneas and Antony. Antony stayed with Cleopatra, a prisoner of his love for her. It 
caused his death and posed a serious threat to Rome. Aeneas by contrast leaves Dido, albeit 
unwillingly, to found Rome. The contrast in the actions of the two men and the consequences 
serves to reinforce our recognition of the rightness of Aeneas' decision, the wrongness of 
Antony's. There is a further implication, that Augustus, if he had found himself in Antony's 
position, would have acted as Aeneas did and put the interests of his country above those of 
love. 

In its complexity and in the way it responds to a variety of approaches by revealing new 
meanings and new depths each time, the Aeneas- Dido story is typical of Virgil, It is one of 
the best things he ever wrote. In this paper it has been possible only to scratch the surface. 
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